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| I HAVE, for the laſt fortnight, been like the long-ear'd . 
gentleman between his two bundles, hum-ing and hah- 
ing, whether to abuſe the Right Honourable author of the 

letter to a noble Lord, for the inſults he fo repeatedly caſts 
upon our whole claſs, in hopes of making him retraR ; 
his horrible aſpetſions, or at leaſt, fritter them away in V | 
another letter ; or make a full confeſſion to you of my a 

terrible apprehenſions on the untowardneſs of his conduct 
He, alas! is too far gone, I fear, to pay a proper attention 
to the advice of any one, unattended with a requiſite por- 
tion of the per cents ; andas 1 do not know any perſon who 

| can attack him in that way ſo forcibly as you, Sir, why 
— I u even confign him to your diſcipline. And that you 
| may not longer remain ighorant of the objectionable paſ- 
ſages in his publications, 1 will point them out to you, and 
expatiate on the heinouſneſs of them, that you thay in (1-3 
future be on your guard, and prepared to pinch his fin- i | 
ger moſt confoundedly, ſhould he a fourth time attempt to | 
B = poke 


poke them into your all- attracting cheſt, —that cheſt which 


fingers right noble, as well as right honourable, are in- 
ceflantly itehing to pick the lock of. 


The idea, Sir, of your till remaining ignorant of the 
dangerous paſſages in the Right Honourable Gentleman's 
letter, as well as in his reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion, aroſe from recollecting the mode in which we have 
heard certain papers mumbled over, in certain places, ſo 
as to be intelligible to thoſe only who were in the ſecret ; 
and probably the Rig. Honourable Gentleman might have 
mumbled over his manuſcripts to you in the ſame incom- 
prehenſible manner, when they received the honour of 
your fiat for the preſs. In ſuch a caſe, I know the Right 
Honourable Gentleman is caſuiſt enough to earn the pro- 
miſe of a penſion, while the choiceſt of his pearls are in- 
' tended for another market. = 

And this, Sir, muſt have been the caſe in both the above 
inſtances ; for you ſurely never would have ſuffered the peo- 
ple to have been ſet madding after political information by 
that gad-fly expreſſion—** His Majeſty's heirs and ſucceſ-_ 
« ſors, each in his time and order will come to the crown, 
with the ſame contempt of their choice with which his 
« majeſty has ſucceeded to that which he wears.” In 
the name of politics! what neceſſity was there to tell the 
people that they were governed in their own deſpite ? that 
they had nothing to do with their king but to obey him? 
The people of Great Britain had been taught to flatter 


themſel ves 
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44 
themſelves that their preſent moſt gracious ſovereign was 
the monarch of their choice; the darling king of their 


own eleQion, tacitly made and engraven on their hearts. 


Was it neceſſary to awaken them out of that pleafing 


dream—to rouze them from that ſoothing ſlumber, and 


yell i in their ears, the king whom you fo love—whom you 
ſo idolize, is not the ſovereign of your choice, but your 
monarch by neceſſity; and ſo ſhall all your future ſove- 
reigns be? Raſh and unguarded! This was not leading their 
imaginations from ſpeculating ol advantages to be ob- 


tained by revolutions ; but placing a deformity before them, 


the hideous appearance of which would compel them to 
turn their eyes to any other object for relief. 


After a few gloriouſly confuſi ve rhetorical flouriſhes at 


that arch enemy of our church and ſtate, the late Dr. Price, 


he tells the multitude that. The ſuperlative of demar- 
« cation, where obedience ought to end, and reſiſtance 
« muſt begin, is faint, obſcure, and not eaſily definable. 
« It is not a ſingle act, or a ſingle event, which deter- 
« mines it. Governments muſt be abuſed and deranged 
« indeed, before it can be thought of; and the proſpect of 


« the future muſt be as bad as the experience of the paſt. 


« When things are in that lamentable condition, the na- 
« ture of the diſeaſe is to indicate the remedy to thoſe 
« whom nature has qualified to adminiſter in extremities, 
* this critical, ambiguous, bitter portion, to a diſtempered 


& ſtate. Times and occaſions, and provocations, will 


B 2 « teach 


as |; 8 


1 
e teach their own leflons.” What i is this, Sir, but telling 


the giddy multitude—the unprincipled rabble, that a go- 


vernment may go ſo far on the road to ruin their coun- 
try, that reſiſtance may not only be Juſtifiably neceſſary, 
but 2 poſitively incumbent quty? And, after avowing this 


to a ſet of beings, ſtupid and ſtubborn, by his own ac- 


count, as an herd of ſwine ; he leaves them to root amidſt 


the muck and mire of filthy and abominable pamphlets, 


in order to grope out inſtructione, how much they are to 
bear, how much they are to ſ offer, and how long to en- 
dure before they may burſt the gates of their iron-bound 
yes; and ſcratch the yokes of oppreſſion from their necks. 

Again, — but why, Sir, ſhould [ trouble you with more 
remarks from his Reflections, equally horrible as im- 
politic, when they are reflected from almoſt every page ? In 
ſome they are ſo incomprehenfibly alarming, that I my- 
felf have frequently been neceſſitated to explore that infa- 
mous pamphlet, the“ Rights of Man,” for proper ex- 
planations © of them; and in others they are ſo inimical to 


our glorious cauſe, that the yery members of the moſt 


abominable oppoſition that ever yet attempted to embar- 
raſs an already too much embarraſſed adminiſtration —1 
ſay thoſe very—whigs, ſhall I call them ? even chuckle 
and exclaim i in raptures, « aye! now our Right Honour- 
able Friend does indeed write for us!“ | 


[ now come to remark on the Right Honoprable Gen- 


Hleman' $ letter to; a noble Lord. 


Almoſt 
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Almaſt in his very out- ſet, in his ſeventh page only, the 
Right Honourable Gentleman libels our moſt gracious ſo- 
vereign—the houſe of peers—the houſe of commons—the 
moſt reverend fathers, the biſhops—the moſt venerable, 


virtuous, and conſtitutional, the clergy of the eſtabliſhed 


church—and a great many equally wiſe, venerable, and vir- 


tuous corporate ſocieties, and ſubjects of this realm.— 


The Right Honourable Gentleman tells the noble Lord 


that, © the libels of the preſent day, are juſt of the ſame 


<« ſtuff as the libels of the paſt.” Good God, Sir! have 


the Right Honourable Gentleman's misfortunes run away 
with his wits? or were his ideas ſo abundantly engaged in 
contemplating the emoluments of his various penſions, 
that the expreſſion, like many more of the old leaven, 


Role in unheeded? Have not the royal proclamations— 


have not both houſes of parliament—have not you, Sir, 
repeatedly declared to the contrary ? and do not our re- 
verend and virtuous clergy ſtill thump the contrary on 
their pulpit cuſhions every Sabbath day at leaſt ? | 

| What were the libels of former times, to thoſe of the 
preſent day? Look at all the libels which, have been pub- 
liſhed, from the commencement of the reign of our moſt 


gracious ſovereign, to the unhappy day whenthe Baſtile was 


deſtroyed—the Right Honourable gentleman's and all'; and 
he certainly hurled the thunders of faction as far as moſt. 
Look at them all, Sir, and you will find them,—even if you 
ſhould ſuffer authorial prejudice to bias you a little; you 


will 
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will find them mere peccadilloes to the preſent day, 


Thoſe only libelled infamous peculators, and a plundered 
people; but theſe, horrid to relate, libel princes, poten- 
tates, emperors, popes, and even eſtabliſhed churches! ! 

Did not the libels of the national aſſembly arreſt the 
1 anxiety of the Pruſſian monarch, for his predeſtined 


Poliſh children, and divert it for a time to the poor and 


diſtreſſed people of France; to whom his moſt renowned 


and magnanimous general, the Prince of Brunſwick, 


_ generouſly promiſed blood-puddings and bon fires, the 


moment he entered Paris; which humane and moſt 
chriſtian-hke promiſe he would no doubt moſt generouſly 


have performed, had not that Groſs than traitor, Dumou- 


rier, and his ragged troops, libelied him away ? 


Did not the libels of the miniſters of France, rouſe the 
paternal feelings of the Emperor, and make him moſt 


graciouſly reſolve to attempt to reſcue a part of that en- 


ſlaved country at leaſt, from the inſufferable yoke of 
anarchy, by taking the people under his imperial care and 
protection? | | 

Did not the intolerable libels of the national conven- 
tion wind up our nobly ſpirited and national feelings to 
ſo h gha tenſion, that nothing but a ſeven years juſt and 
neceſſary war can poſſibly reſtore them to their proper tone 
again? and yet the Right Honourable Gentleman has the 
modeſty to tell us, that - the libels of the preſent day are 
Fe juſt of the ſame ſtuff as the libels of the paſt,” 


4 


In page 10. of the Righ? Honourable Gentleman's letter, 
area few lines ſo exceſſively beautiful, that I cannot idly 


myſelf the pleaſure, Sir, of preſenting them to you. 5 
« When I ſay I have not received more than I deſerve, 


ce is this the language I hold to majeſty ? no! far, very far 
from it! Before that preſence, I claim no merit at all, — 
« every thing towards me is favour. and bounty. One 
* ſtyle to a generous benefactor, another to a proud and 
e inſulting foe.” Whata ſublimely grand, yet concilia- 
tory ſtyle! How beautifully are do, and do'not, rendered 
ſynonimous! I muſt have a penſion. I muſt- not have a 
penſion. I do deſerve a penſion.— I do not deſerve a 
penſion. What a wonderful figure in rhetoric to recon- 
eile ſuch contradictions ; and what a pity it is they are 
not equally true! | 

In page 12, after telling us of-the narrow eſcape which 
the treaſury cheſts of all the ſovereigns on earth had from 
the multitudinous attendants of ſome Jacobin comet, that 
came prying into the neighbourhood of our royal ſphere; 
he ſays, „Had the portentous comet of the Rights of 
« Man, (which from its horrid hair ſhakes peſtilence and 


war, and with fear of change perplexes monarchs!)— 


e had that comet croſſed upon us, in that internal ſtate of 
<6 England, nothing human could have prevented our be- 
4 ing irreſiſtibly hurried out of the highway of heaven 
4 into all the vices, crimes, horrors, and miſeries of the 


« French revolution.“ 


« Happily 


o 
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« Happily France was not then Jacobiniſed; her 
« hoſtility was at a good diſtance. We had a limb cut off, 
« but ve preſerved the body; we loſt our colonies, but 
«c we kept our conſtitution. There was indeed much in- 
6 teſtine heat; there was a dreadfuf fermentation: wild 
«« and ſavage inſurrection quitted the woods, and prowled 
« about our ſtreets in the name of reform. Such was 
* the diſtemper of the public mind, that there was no 
«« madman, in the maddeſt ideas, and maddeſt projects, 
« who might not count upon numbers, to ſupport his prin- 
« eiples, and execute his deſigns.” 

Happily indeed! and yet it was for want of repeated 
advice, and ample derections: for the viſionary eſſays, 
and eccentrical pamphlets of the Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman's quondam friend and correſpondent, Mr. Thomas 
Paine, backed by anti-miniſterial and inflammatory ora- 
tions of a certain perſon, had paved a fair and open road, 
(in the opinion of many) broad and well-founded as a 
Roman cauſeway. Among the multitude of pamphlets: 
I will only mention % Common Senſe.” And among the 
orations of a certain perſon, the moſt florid of thoſe or any 
other periods, I will only extra the following paſſages : 

& [ never knew à writer on the theory of government, 
« ſo partial to authority, as not to allow that the hoſtile 
« mind of the rulers to their people did fully juſtify a 
« change of government. | 

« If any aſk me what a free government is, 1 anſwer, 
that 


2 . abs 
« that for any prattital purpoſe, it is what the rs 


&« think ſo; and that they, and not I, are the natural, 
« Jawful, and competent judges of this matter. If they 


A 


« them, than is conſiſtent with their corre ideas of per- 


ce « feet freedom, I ought to thank them fer fo great atruſt; 
« and not to endeavour to prove from thence, that they 
« have reaſoned amiſs; and that having gone ſo far by 
| « analogy, they muſt hereafter have no enjoyment but my 
« pleaſure. 
„Men popular diſcontents have been very prevalent, 
&« it may well be affirmed, and ſupported, that there has 
46 been generally ſomething found amiſs in the conflitution, 
« or in the condudt of the government. The people have 
« na intereſt in diſorder ; when they do wrong, it is their 
« error, not their crime. But with the governing part, if 
« js far otherwiſe ; they certainly may act ill by deſign, 
« as well as by miſtake. 
«. Kings are naturally lovers of low company ; they are 
« ſo elevated above all the reſt of mankind, that they muſt 
« look upon all their ſubjects as on a level: they are ra- 
« ther apt to hate, than love their nobility, on account of 
e the occaſional reſiſtance to their will, which will be 
« made by their virtue, their petulence, or their pride, 
It muſt indeed be admitted, that many of the nobility 
« are as perfectly willing to act the part of flatterers, 
%% tale-bearers, paraſites, pimps, and buffions, as any of 
| _ C | « the 


practically allow me a greater degree of axcderity over 
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« the lowſi and vileft of mankind can poſfbly be. But they 


« are not properly qualified for this object of their ambi- 
« tion; the toant of a regular education, and early 
« habits, and ſome lurking remains of their dignity, will 
« never permit them to become u match for an Italian 


« eunuch, a mountebunk, or fidler, a player, or any re- 


« gular prattitioner of that tribe The Roman emperors, 


«© almoſt from the beginning, threw themſelves into ſuch 
« hands; and the miſchief I __ day till its 
« decline, and its final ruin.” 

After ſuch pamphlets, and ſuch paſſages, and a thou- 
fand more, which I could readily quote, and which the 


Right Hmourable Gentleman might as readily turn to, it 
was happy indeed that France was not then Jacobinized. 
But the reaſon of it did not reſt with thoſe gentlemen,—no, 


no: the reafon was, it took a long time for thoſe pam- 
phlets and orations to be tranflated into French, and diſ- 


tributed through that country, to feaſt the eyes, and gra- 


tily the malevolent curioſity of a degenerate people; that 


ſeized the very vitals of the inhabitants, and Jacobiniſm 
followed of courfe. And Jacobiniſm alſo, would have 
triumphed here, Sir, notwithſtanding the number of tunes 
which were ſo ſuddenly changed, had not Providence 


kindly placed you at the helm of affairs, to teach the 


giddy and licentious multitude to mind their own buſineſs, 
and 


N 


once effected, the unhappy malady of hydra-defpotiſm 


tha 


es 3 


4 | and be happy, amidſt dearth and defolarion, i in a Cold of | 
5 themſelves. | 4 | 
In page 14, 3 of Lord North, the Right 
Honourable Gentleman ſays, He was a man of admira- © & 
« ble parts, of general knowledge, of a verſatile under- | 
* ſtanding fitted for every ſort of buſineſs, of infinite 
« wit and pleaſantry, of a delightful temper, and with 
« a mind moſt perfectly diſintereſted. But it would be 
« only to degrade myſelf by a weak adulation, and not ta 
« honour the memory of a great man, to deny that he 
« wanted ſomething of the vigilance and ſpirit of com- 
4 mand that the time required.” For a modeſt man, 
and ſuch I preſume the Right Honourable Gentleman 
wiſhes to be eſteemed, he myſt certainly have felt ex- 
tremely aukward whilſt penning this panegyric, after 
having inceſſantly abuſed, inſulted, and moleſted that 
Nobleman for ten long years, until he found ir convenient 
to coaleſce with him. Had I been the Right Honourable 
Gentleman, I declare to you, Sir, I would not have had 
a reflector in my room whilſt writing it, leſt I had ſeenan 
odious character depicted on my forchead, that my ſoul 
might have ſhuddered at. But why this panegyrie now? - 
Does he ſpeak ſo well of the dead, to flatter the living ? 
Does he imagine the Earl of Guildford may be prime 
miniſter, while he yet exiſts ?—and has he an eye to ano- 
ther penſion there? But let me tell the Right Honourable 
Gentleman, that the © admirable parts, the general 
33 - 4 6 knowled age, 


t 


« knowledge,” the © verſatile underſtanding,” the t in- 
' « finite wit and pleaſantry, the © delightful temper,” 


and the mind moſt perfectly diſintereſted,” of the late 


noble Lord, when eompared with thoſe qualities in a 


certain great and heaven-born Gentleman, whom. J will 
not now name, were mere warts to us. 


I am ready to admit, that the noble Lord came to the 


helm in very troubleſome times; and that they continued 


tyrbulent all the time he remained there : but whoſe fault 
was that? Had he had the conſummate poliey of a certain 


heaven-born phenomenon, to convert the caballing cavil- 


liers into colonels of new-raiſed regiments ; the proud, 
patriotic heroes into admirals and commodores ; the 
bluſtering divines into biſhops and deans; and the 
ſauey, ſnarling huſbandmen and mechanics into ſoldiers 
and failors; his times would have been quiet and happy 
as ours are now. But he, ſilly Peer! would till jog on in 
the old John-Trot way, raiſing no more money or men, 
than he thought abſolutely neceflary to the end publicly 
in view. He never dreamt of © exiſting circumſtances ;* 
and as we never dreamt of parſimony, but always had an 
eye to what tae Right Honourable Gentleman calls © royal 
economy, “it might naturally be ſuppoſed the times 
would not be very quiet with him. Some fimple ſlices of 
the ſtate plum-cake, to be ſure, his lordſhip would now 
and then diſtribute among thoſe who were the moſt voci- 


terouſly hungry, and fufficiently prepared to digeſt it ; 


but 
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but his hand always trembled ſo eonfoundedly when he 
was diſpenſing it, that the plums generally dropt out, and 


the ſugar ſlipt off, —It was not like the luſcious cake of 


preſent days. 8 
Jam alſo ready to acknowledge, that the noble Lord 
was a tolerable finaneier ; but then he loſt ſo much time 


in picking and culling ſuch taxes as might bear the lighteſt. 


on the ſhoulders of the poor, that their produce was ex- 
hauſted as ſoon as received ; while you, Sir, more bold, 


becauſe more wiſe, knowing that the backs of the poor 


and induſtrious muſt bear the burdens at laſt, by a mode 


grand, and peculiar to yourſelf, ſtrike out taxes for mil- 
lions in the twinkling of an eye; and as they generally 
affect the poor immediately, they humanely obviate that 
anxiety which conſtantly precedes heavy expences by a 
circuitous route. ; | 1 1 

In page 17, is the following paſſage . I do not ſay 
* I ſaved my country; I am ſure I did my country im. 


« portant ſervice; there were few indeed that did not at 


« that time acknowledge it—and that time was thirteen 
5 years ago. It was but one voice, that no man in the 
kingdom better deſerved an honourable proviſion ſhould 
ebe made for him.” Permit me here, Sir, to accuſe you 
of the extremeſt cruelty, in ſuffering a Right Honourable 
Gentleman, acknowledged, as he ſays, by all the world to 


be no man more” deſerving of a penſion, to languiſh a_ 


period fully equal to the value of his life without one; — 


you 


„ 


you ſurely could not wantonly err ſo excecdingly ;—you 


probably miſtook the matter, and underſtood the world to 
mean, that no Right Honourable Gentleman could render 


| himſelf more deſerving if he pleaſed; if ſo, you ated 


juſtly—you took the world at its word; demanded a - 
ſpecimen of his abilities, and granted penſions accord- 
ingly. | | 
I do not wiſh to wound the fine feelings of the Right 
Honourable Gentleman, becauſe J know him to be ſo ex- 
quiſitely tender in probing the feelings of others ; but I 
cannot help thinking he ſports the egotiſt a little too far. 
Were the tragedy-ranter of a theatre to afſume to himſelf 
ſo much conſequence, as to ſay to the town, © Twas I 
that entertained you—'twas I that ſerved you with ſo much 
fervency—it is to me you are obliged! the managers 
would deem themſelves very little beholden to him. 
Let us now, Sir, gaze on page 21. There the Right 


Honourable Gentleman informs us, that“ the revolution 


0 harpies of France ſprung from night and hell, or from 


« chaotic anarchy, which generates equivocally all mon- 
« ſtrous, all prodigious things !—cuckoo-like, adulterouſly 
« lay their eggs, and brood over, and hatch them in the 
te neſt of every neighbourin gſtate :—thoſe obſcene harpies, 
« who deck themſelves in I know not what divine attri- 
e butes, but who, in reality, are foul and ravenous birds 
« (both mothers and daughters), flutter over our heads, 
te and ſouſe down upon our tables, leaving nothing 


6c unrent, 


- 
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te unrent, unravaged, Or unpolluted with the ſlime of 
« their filthy offal! Ever ready to admire the Right 


 Honourahle Gentleman, and never ſo well warranted as 


when he ſoars on the wings of ſublimity, here let me pay 


the willing tribute of a fancy pleaſed ; and as the wily 
pilferer of new-ſown pulſe, that having ſlept away the 


winter's froſts, undozed by ſol's vivific ray, reſumes new 
life, and winks and blinks upon the beam that cheers it; 


ſo, with reverential awe let me look up to the tranſcend- 
ant but as the light is rather too ſtrong for me, do you, 
Sir, be ſo bold to take a look, and inform me what kind 
of beings theſe harpies are. Are they to be emigrants, or 


Jacobins? By their fluttering over our heads, and ſou- 


fing down upon our tables, I am inclined to think he 
means emigrants ; if ſo, I ſhall recal my homage ; for it 
would be inhoſpitable to call thoſe harpies, who, beguiled 
dy us, from home and affluence, now eat our mutton by 
Hur own invitation; unleſs he deems them ſo from already 
cutting ſo alarming a figure in the circlesof connubial pol- 
lution, and on the ſiimy ſcrolls of crim con. But if he 
means the Jacobins, then, loud as the trumpets of the 
embattled hoſts on Famar's bloody field, where Frenchmen 
fattened the almoſt ſterile glebe, never tilled ſo - plente- 
ouſly with blood before ;—or on the plains near Dunkirk, 
ſmuggling town, where Frenchmen ran, as they never ran 


before or on the heights above the blazing town of ſad 


Toulon, where Frenchmen, roaſting, ſqueaked like roaſting - 


vigs; 


6 

pigs or on that black-fringed day at Quiberoon or 
on a better day, the glorious firſt of June ;—or loud as the 
carth-affrightening din of the grand aggregate and egre- 
gious total ; even ſo loud, had I but lungs, would I praiſe ; 
him: for while he roars in ſo ſublime a ſtrain, the Jacobins 
muſt tremble, if they underſtand him. And believe me, 
Sir, the more they ſeem appalled, the more my cares are 
ſoothed my fears allayed. 

In page 25, the Right Honourable Gentleman tells us, 
that © the penſion liſt was to be kept as a ſacred fund.” 
True ; but does he arrogate merit to himſelf in its having 
been kept ſacred ? no : ſurely he does not; for full wel 
he ought to know, and full well all the world knows, that 
we have taken no ſmall degree of pains to keep that ſa- 
ered fund ſecure; and I truſt that neither we, or any of 
our friends, ſhall ever become indifferent to the exiſtence 
and firm ſupport of that fund: on the contrary (for divers 
weighty and political reaſons), I have great cauſe to be- 
lieve there is not a ſingle individual among us, but moſt 
fervently wiſnes that it was enereaſed an hundred fold. 
The Right Honourable Gentleman may therefore, in fu- 
ture, let this fund alone; and reſt aſſured that we will ever 
keep an attentive eye upon it. | 

On the article economy, page 28, the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman ſays, if I had not deemed it of ſome 
value, I ſhould not have made political economy an ob- 
« ject of my humble ſtudies, from my very early youth, 


IL to 
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« to near the end of my ſervice in parliament, even be- 
« fore (at leaſt to any knowledge of mine) it had em- 
e ployed the thoughts of ſpeculative men in other parts of 
« Europe.” For this branch of ſpeculative ſtudy, the 
Right Honourable Gentleman certainly deſerves the 
| thanks of every Briton ; as from his invaluable lectures, 
I preſume, Sir, you acquired your ſuperlative ſkill in that 
moſt eſſential branch of polity. Whata pity it is that he 
ſhould have relinquiſhed the ſtudy of ſo ineſtimable a 
ſcience at ſo critical a junQure! But as you ſeem in that 
reſpect to be fully equal to your excelſynt inſtructor; and 
his faculties being a little on the wane, whilſt your's are 
in their utmoſt vigour and activity, we may not, upon 
the whole, experience any very material loſs by his 
| abandonment. | we 
The Right Honourable Gentleman, in page 31, aſks a 
very ſerious queſtion, to which he immediately gives a 
very ſerious anſwer; and a very ſufficient reaſon for that 
anſwer.— He ſays, * Did I blame the penſions given to 
« Mr. Barre, and Mr. Dunning, between the propo- 
« fition and execution of my plan? No: ſurely no! 
« thoſe penſions were within my principles.” Ts it poſſi. 
ble that any one could ſuſpe& the Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman of cenſuring the grant of penſions within his own 
principles ? Did either of thoſe penſions exceed L. 4500 
per annum? if not, was it probable that he ſhould object 
to their trifling penſions, when he had one to that amount 
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in his eye?—that would haye been parſimony indeed, and 
not economy, To ſpeak nearly in his own words, hit 
economy had larger views : and“ no ſtate, ſince the 
« foundation of ſocicty, has ever been impoveriſhed by 
te that ſpecies of profuſion,” —Should the word profuſion 
read rather aukward in ſuch a ſityation, it may not be 
improper to lay blame on the editors of our diQionaries, 
for having ſo long neglected to render profuſeon and econo- 
Wy, ſynonimous terms. I therefore perfectly agree with 


the Right Honourable Gentleman, that it would be highly 


improper, if not ngerous, for ( grown gentlemen, or 
4 noblemen of our time, to think of finiſhing at Mr. 
« Thelwal's lectures, whatever may have been left in- 
6s compleat at the old univerſities of his country.” For 
as this Thelwal i is but an odd kind of an ignorant ſort of 


a fellow, and like the reſt of the acguitted felons, never 


ſo happy as when foaming on the title page of the grand 
folio edition of Treaſon ; he alſo, from want of better in- 
formation, may make a merit of his i ignorance ; and in- 
ſtead of lecturing on economical profuſion, may derange 
the ideas of his auditors, by ans them leQures on 
parfimontous economy. 
If we turn to page 36, we ſhall find the following ſy- 
oerb paſſage: « It little ſignifies to the world what be- 
6c comes of ſuch things as me, or even as the Duke of 


40 Bedford. What I fay about cither of us is nothing 


7 more than a vehicle, as you, my Lord, will eaſily per- 
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i ceive, to convey my temtiments on matters fit more 
1 worthy of your attention. It is when ! ſtick to my 
te apparent firſt ſubjeR, that I ought to apologize, not 
© when I depart from it. I therefore muſt beg your 
te Lordfhip's pardon; for again refuming it after this very 
* ſhort digreſſion; aſſuring you, that I ſhall never altoge- 


& ther loſe ſight of ſuch matter as perſons abler than I am 


% may turn to ſome profit.” This is language muell 
too elegant, much too ſcientifically fublime, for the old 
univerſities of this country. The Right Honourable 


Gentleman cettainly acquired it among his old French 
friends at the ſeminaries in St. Omer's, of, at all events, 
he muſt have picked it up before the late Marquis of 
Rockingham took him by the hand; for J am ſure he fle- 
yer would have been fortunate erio ugh to have heard lan- 
guage fo truly Right- Honourable-Gentleman-like at the 
tables of the Marquis, his butler, or his porter. But 
te Right Honourable Gentleman ſays, * Homer nods ; 


* and the Duke of Bedford may dream.” So poſſibly 


this refined language—theſe genuine principles of polite- 
neſs, might have crept into a corner of this ſenſorium 
while he was aſleep. * 


The Right Honourable Gentleman, till harping upon 


Nis penſion, ſays, page 42, Mine had not its fund in the 
&© murder of any innocent perſon of illuſtrious rank; or 
« in the pillage of any body of unoffending men. His 


« grants were from the aggregate and confolidated funds 
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« of judgments iniquitouſly legal; and from poſſeflions 
t voluntarily ſurrendered by the lawful proprietors, with 
4 the gibbet at their door. | | | 

« The merit of the grantce whom he derives from, was 
tc that of being a prompt and greedy inſtrument of a le- 
4 velling tyrant, who oppreſſed all deſcriptions of his 
« people; but who fell with particular fury on every 


« thing that was great and noble.” This is ſentiment ' 


enthuſiaſtically great, ſeriouſly ſublime, and pompouſly 


pathetic rather too much ſo ;—his holineſs the Pope, 
with all his infallibility, could not have exceeded it. But 


are theſe the times is this a proper period to awaken the 
irritability—to rouze the indignation of the bigotted de- 
ſcendants of thoſe injured people againſt the memory of the 
Lord's anointed ? What though thouſands of unoffending 
men were driven by the iron hand of ſavage zeal from 


peaceful ſolitude, and bleſt ſufficiency, to all the pangs of 
griping penury and poignant woe; was it not neceſſary to 


refil the coffers of the defender of the faith, that all the 
world again might witneſs his royal economy ?—What 
though hundreds were butchered, burnt, or ſtrangled, 


by the pious monarch, for not knowing what religion he 


profeſſed at the moment of their offending; were they not 


ſo many proofs of his ſovereign chriſtianity ? Let not ous 


murmurs then diſturb his aſhes. But let us ſuffer his roy- 


al body to reſt in peace, and devouily hope his ſoul is 
happy as it ought to be,—even happier, : 


And 


PS 
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And here let us pay the tfibute of gratitude to kind for 
tune, who, from ſuch muddy ſources, ſuch ſprings of evil, 
cauſed ſuch fountains of good to jet forth upon this happy 
land! From the Ruin of thouſands, what hundreds were 
made happy ! Even at this day, from the mere gleanings 
of the reformation harveſt, how many venerable paſtors of 
our. holy catholic church (the only orthodox and defira. 


ble clergy), are ſo abundantly. provided for, as to have no 
other worldly care to occupy their tender conſciences, but 
to guard their flocks from the wolves of ſedition; by 


teaching them to © look with awe to kings with affection 


to parliaments—with duty to magiſtrates—with rever- 


tc ence to prieſts, and with reſpect to nobility.” Happy 


flocks! whilſt taught ſo well to live. Happy ſhepherds ! 
'who ſo well are living. 


I will now, Sir, give you a collection of paſſages, and 
deſcant on them in the lump; that we may not longer 
command the Right Honourable Gentleman's attention, 


but leave him to his ſtudies for his country's good. 


Page 41. The firft peer of the name, the firſt pur- 


e chaſer of the grants, was a Mr. Ruſſel, a perſon of an 


ancient gentleman's family, raiſed by being a minion of. 
„ Henry the eighth. As there generally is ſome reſem- 
c hlance of character to create theſe relations, the favou- 
* rite was in all likelihood much ſuch another as his 
40 maſter.” 

Page 42. © The merit of the original grantee of hig 


«© Grace's 
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44 Cie penſion, was in giving his band to the work, 
« and partaking the ſpoil with a prince, who plundered 


« a part of the national church of his time and country.” 
Page 43. The merit of the origin of his Grace's for- 
tc tune, was in being a favourite, and chief adviſer to a 
« prinee, who left no liberty to their native country.” 
Page 46. The labours of his Grace's founder merited 
« the curſes, not loud but deep, of the commons of Eng- 
« land, on whom he and his maſter had affected a com- 


« plete parliamentary reform, by making them, in their 


40 ſlavery and humiliation, the true and adequate re- 


« preſentatives of a wars degraded, and undone 
« people.” | Sl 
Page 47. « Let the Duke of Bedford (I am ſufe he 
« will) reje& with ſcorn and horror, the counſels of the 
cc lecturers thoſe wieked panders to avarice and ambition, 
« who would prompt him in the troubles of his country, 
« to ſeek another enormous fortune from the forfeitures 
« of another nobility, and the plunder of another church. 
« Let him (and I truſt that yet he will) employ all the 
« energy of his youth, and all the reſources of his wealth, 
« to cruſh rebellious prinei iples, which have no foundation 
« in morals, and rebellious movements, that have no 


7 


oP provocation in tyranny. 

„Then will be forgot the rebellions, which, by a 
« doubttul priority in crime, his anceſtor had provoked 
« and extinguiſhed. On ſuch a conduR in the noble 

« Duke, 
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mn Duke, many of his countrymen might, wi with ſome 
F excuſe might, give way to the enthuſiaſm of their grati- F bg 


e tude; and in the daſhing ityle of ſome of the old de- 
«« claimers, cry out, that if the fates had found out no 
other way in which they could givea Duke of Bedford 15 
and his opulence as props to a. tottering world, then 
ac the butchery of the Duke of Buckingham might be to- 
* lerated; it might be regarded even with complaceneys 
66 whilſt, in the heir of confiſcation, they ſaw the ſympa- 
| « thizing comforter of the martyrs, who ſuffered the cruel 
«« confiſcation of this day; whilſt they beheld with ad- 


{ 
« miration his zealous protection of the virtuous and loy- 1 
% al nobility of France, and his manly ſupport of his | | [ F 
« brethren, the yet ſtanding nobility and gentry of his 5 f | 
% native land. | _ 
Had it pleaſed God to continue to me the hopes « of a | | 
40 ſucceſſion, I ſhould have been, according to my medi- 
« ocrity, and the mediocrity of the age I live i in, a ſort of 
e founder of a family.” | 
I know not, Sir, what ideas the Right Honourable 
; Gentleman may have heen taught to entertain of the Al- 
mighty ; but I have ever conceived that his goodneſs and a 
mercy to his creatures extended too infinitely through the -W 
whole race of man, to ſuffer a family to be founded on 2 
ſtack which had fo repeatedly proved inimical to the con- 
ſtitution of the poor and needy. Had a ſucker ſprung up | 
whoſe beauty might bave Eh a more favourable ſpe. 


ciets, 


. 
cles, it was natural to ſuppoſe that the Creator, in pity of 


the ſcion, would have ſevered it from the ſtem, and tranf- 


planted it in time, into a more precious /ſo/!, while un- 
tainted by the baneful /hade of its original. | 

What! is the Right Honourable Gentleman to expoſ® 
the hereditary rights and virtues of the nobility, and viſit 
the venial frailtics of the fathers upon the ſons, unto the 
third and fourth generation, becauſe the penſion-liſt has 


informed the world that he writes for hire? Can rancour 


- predominate in the ſoul of man to ſo execrable a degree, 


as to make him forget the verv ſource of his political ex- 
iſtence? Was he not the ereature of nobiliry, nurtured by 
their bounty, —dropped at the door of the houſe of com- 
mons fr m the pocket of a nobleman, and ſubje to his 
dictation during the remainder of his life? Is the Right 


| Honourable Gentleman paid four or five thouſand pounds 


per annum to ſupport the cauſe of royalty and nobility ? 
and does he, ungrateful! turn the tables upon them, and 
ſtrive to render them, and their divine progenitures, worſe 
than ridiculous in the eyes of a buſy, criticizing v rl? 
Does not the Right Honourable Gentleman's conduct call 


up the ſuffuſion of ſhame, whilſt thus daring to proſtitute 


his 
to reſume my wonted coolneſs. 


? Pardon, pray pardon me, Sir: I will endeavour 


I confeſs, Sir, I was a little heated by the acrimony of 
the Right Honourable Gentleman, becauſe, if he be fuffered 
to kick and fling, and bounce about at every Peer who 

docs 
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does not pay the tribute of unconditional ſubmiſſion at his 
political ſhrine ; it may be my turn next. 


| Beſides, Sir, if ſuffered to peep and pry into the 3 5 | 
of us nobility, and blurt them out whenever a fit of the 


| ſpleen ſeizes him, the Jacobins may be taught to imagine 
that Oliver Cromwel's houfe of commons was not ſo truly 
impious as we would have them appear to be, when they 


voted the houſe of peers uſeleſs. And in fact, Sir, when 
I look at the long liſt of peers, and contemplate the won 
derous virtues of their wonderful anceſtors; tranſmitted | 
down, very little, if at all impared, to them, J cannot help i 
thinking but they ſhould be ſhielded from vulgar inſpec- 
tion; and conſtantly recal to mind that good old peace- 


making adage,.— Fhe leaſt that is faid, is the fooneſt | 
% mended.” 


Vet de not, Sir, conelude, from whit I have faid, that I 
think the Right Honourable Gentleman an improper perſon 
to labour, per penſion, in our cauſe. On the contrary, I 
know no Right Honourable Gentleman ſo capable, while 
ſtrictly adhering to that ſoul-enchanting rhapſody, at 
which he is ſo peculiarly pre-eminent. But when he de- 
ſeends from his celeſtial heights, to the plain-plodding 


paths of political common ſenſe, there is a conſtitutional 
perverſeneſs in his ideas, that as naturally tend to obliquy 
as the ſpiral courſe of an oſtrich. He cannot proceed in a 
direct line of beautiful figures, to convince the bettermoſt 
ſort of folks * ſwiniſn multitude are beneath our at- 
E i tention) 
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tention) how happy they are, and how happy * 
bleſt with patriot kings, whoſe mild governments not only 


are, but are inſured to be, moſt firmly and obſtinately 


ſupported by a wife, vigilant, and virtuous. ariſtocraey; 
but obliquely, only hints at their ſuperlative happineſs, by 
telling them that Kings are naturally lovers of low 
4 company; and that“ many of the nobility are as per- 
* feQtly willing to act the part of flatterers, tale-bearerss 


« parafites, pimps, and buffoons, as any of the loweſt and 
_ &. vileſt of mankind can poſſibly be.“ R 


From the immenſe experience which the 1 
able. Gentleman has had in the ſeience of declamation; 
and as he moſt certainly muſt now feel himſelf prodigiouſſy 
defective in political ratiocination, it is not a little extra- 
ordinary that he fhould fo frequently incline to deviate 
from a road ſo plain and familiar, in order to daſh into 


bone which he has ever found ſo full of mazes, and ſo beſet 


with aukward, ignorant truths, that the devil himſelf, the 
prince of political bewilderers, cannot always jump over 
them. To me there appears ſo many obſtacles in the 


narrow windings of political veracity, that I think it would 


be impoſſible for the Right Honourable Gentleman to take 
a dozen ſteps without ſcratching hiraſelf with the brambles 
of error which ſo ſtraitly incloſe it; or breaking his ſhine | 
over faggots of fats, which he might never have intended 


ſhould be depofited there. Believe me, Sir, it requires 


an aſtoniſhing degree of recollection in thoſe who, having 


long 
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long wandered in the regions of fition, preſame to ſuffer 
| their trammelled imaginations to ſkip into the tracts of 
rectitude. And in theſe deplorable days of pretermiſſions 
when the young and healthy forget even themſelves, well 
may the memory of the ancientand infirm be tripping! 
The mind is never ſo tenacious in thoſe waxed in 


years, as when relating, or ruminating on the pleaſing | 
and brilliant occurrences of our vigorous days. Conſe- 


quently, as the Right Honourable Gentleman's modern 


| ideas, wiſely modelled by the treaſury ſcale, muſt be in- 


eeſſantly juſtled by thoſe of a ſcore years younger, how 
Impoſſible would it be for him to prevent his former un- 
| profitable fallies of republican hereſy from gliding into 


His preſent gainful text of miniſterial immaculacy, and 


royal economical orthodoxy. 
Let then, the language of his well-turned periods ſoar 


Uke the towering eagle's height, beyond conception—Let 


him pronounce damnation to the French in tropes and 
figures, ſo divine that they might adminiſter conſolation in 
the dying agonies of any wretch, but ſuch horrid monſters 
as dare defy the ſovereign will of all the kings in Europe» 
and rule themſelves by laws undictated by him—let him 
bellow, loud as the awefal roar of heaven's artillery, how 
curſed Jacobins, by eurſed ſchemes of marbles, pop-guns, 
and ſuch direful weapons, wild and viſionary as the meta- 
phyſie boy, who ſplit the head of his favourite ſpinning 


top; to ſee the buſy humming ſoul within, yow to extir- 
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pate all the kings on the continent, and raiſe even bug” 
gars (impious thought!) to all the rights and dignities of 
men—let him, in fictions, bold as the exiſting circum- 
ſtances require, felicitate the people of England on poſſeſ- 
ſing ſo exquiſite, ſo enviable a fituation in this tottering 
6 world: —a govenment free, and of their own election: 
—miniſters ſo devoted to the public welfare as to be even 
eulpably neglectful in providing places and penſions for 
themſelves, and their right honourable and diſintereſted 
connections :—manufaQures flouriſhing :—trade increay 
ſing: plenty at their doors, and poyerty-expelled' their 
country! Let the Right Henourable Gentleman ſay all 
this. But for pity's ſake—for your own ſake, Sir—for all 
our ſakes! let him not deſcend to reaſon why things are 
ſo; or it is ten thouſand to one but he will let ſome dif- 
torted ſentence out, which may give the people too much 
cauſe to ſuſpect him guilty of no ſmall — of cxaggera- 
tion. | 

Thus, having done with the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man, ſuffer me, Sir, to unlade my mind to you, of ſome 
few of its apprehenſions for our future ſafety, | | 

Do not think me too intruſive, or aceuſe me of enter- 
taining womaniſh fears. No, Sir, few men are fo feel- 
ingly convinced of the juſtneſs of our cauſe, or have 
- greater confidence in the valour of our troops, or of thoſe 
of our allies. But when I refle& on the long-winded 
gelperation of che n of France, in keeping our 


invincible 


. 


| torious, or ſpend the laſt guinea.” True, we may—T 

. think we muſt prove conquerors in the long run. But 
Alas! Sir, if you expend the laſt guinea firſt, what will 
become of your parliamentary friends? and if they forſake 
us, what will become of you? I will anſwer for myfelf, 

T can ſafely ſay, that T will ſtand by you for the cauſe's 


attachment of but very few of.them, I can aſſure you. 


you, can poſſibly foreſee what circumſtances may exiſt, and | 


{4 | 
| the evil, and ſend them to coloniſe New South Wales in } 
_pime, 1 we ſhall, by that means, elude their indecent cla- 


( 29 ) 
invincible armies in view, all the way from Tournav to 
the Wael ;—and of the only power that could have paved C 
them ſo direct a road over it; I cannot, for the foul of = 
me, help fearing that a ſimiliar fit of deſperation ma, JM 
again be put in requiſition ; and that the ſame power * 
not yet have forſaken them. 

I know that you will ſay, «© We muſt, we will "TM vie- : 


ſake : But T would venture to guarantee the gratuitoys 
Situated as we are then, Sir, and as no one, not even 


from your predictions already committed, we are amply 

convinced of your military preſcience being wonderful, it 
ſurely would not be impolitic to be prepared to meet the 
very worſt exiſting circumſtances. Probably the worſt 
which may occur, will not extend further than the ruin of 
a few millions of the ſwiniſh multitude ; and as they are of = 
very little conſequence to our dear country, why matters 7 fy 
may not be ſo very bad. For if care be taken to anticipate 


mours; 
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mours; and their fithy hovels, after being thoroughly 
cleanſed and ſweetened, may ſerve tolerably well for the 
reception of our pigs. Or as untoward events generally 


approach too faſt, it might | be proper to barrack our fol. - 


diers, and even our volunteers, as ſoon as poſſible ; that 


being prevented by their officers from mixing with the 


multitude, the iron of their hearts may not be decompoſed, 
nor the murmurs of miſery reduce them to the diſgraceful 


dilemma of dropping A tear of ſympathy at the een 
neſs of their countrymen ! x” 


] was not a little delighted at che very marked 4 
with which our evangelical friend's abolition bill was diſ- 
miſſed, although it deprived us of the honour of ſhewing 


our abhorrence of it. For, let the worſt come, which can 


come there, thoſe negroes fighting with our troops in the 


Weſt-Indies, dreading the thoughts of returning to their 


taſk-maſters, can only watch their opportunity to join our 
enemies, and aſſiſt them to defeat us. And better, ten 


thouſand times, to loſe ten thouſand Indies, than raiſe a 
ſet of brutiſh, woolly-headed blacks to the enviable dignity 


of men, like Britons! Not that 1 would object to them 
being elaſſed in the ſame ſpecies with thoſe demi-devils, 
the French, or any other ſet of human beings not in alli- 


ance with us; but to claſs a race of ſooty- ſæinned wretches, 


who cannot read and write, till they are taught ; or feed 
themſelves, till old enough to guide victuals to thei” 


mouths ;—to claſs ſuch a fet of ſable-colgyred beings with 


generous 


N 
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generous Britains—with heroic Germans, or with Ruffians | 
' famed for their humanity—forbid it honour—forbid iv 


pride—forbid it glory forbid it chriſtianity! Beſides, 


Sir, we generally treat our ſervants like flaves, though be. 


ings of our own country; it is but an a& of common juſ- 
tice to indulge them with a ſet of flaves to mal- treat in 
their turn. | | 


4, Yet it may not be impoſſible to induce thoſe black fel- 
lows to return to their taſk-maſters. Gentle treatment 
has often affected wonders; and red- hot pinchers have 


frequently had a very extraordinary effect upon them: or 
ſuppoſe every tenth or twelfth of thoſe negroes were to be 
worried by maſtiffs, by way of diverting our troops after the 
fatigues of a ſevere campaign, might not ſuch treatment 
conciliate the eſteem of the reſt? And the gratitude of x 
negroe once ſecured, his good faith follows of courſe. 
Amidſt the multiplicity of my anxieties for your glory, 
Sir, and my dear country's welfare, a matter of moſt im- 
portant concern had like to have eſcaped me. Your truly 
patriotic bill for preventing people from collecting in mul- 
titudes, to conſult on the critical ſtate of their country 
the ſole care and management of which has been ſo judi- 


_ cioufly confided to you, and which conſequently thoſs 


idle people cannot have the ſmalleſt pretext for neglecting 


their time to concern themſelves about; that bill, excel- 


lent in its nature as it certainly is, muſt be reviſed; and 
the numbers permitted to gather together much reduced, 


Or 
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or the volunteer corps infinitely increaſed. Would you 


believe it, Sir, in ſome of my country excurſions, I have 


ſeen forty-nine great big Jacobin-looking fellows, the woe 
worn countenances of whom, would have ſtruck horror to 
the ſouls of a legion of volunteers ; and I verily believe I 
ſhould not have felt myſelf ſafe in my own houſe, if at- 
tacked by only a dozen ſuch monſters, though defended by 
an hundred of them, all dreſſed in their fine pretty uni- 


forms, and a pound of powder in each of their heads. Po 


Apropos, Sir. As to hair- powder, I could wiſh thoſe 


' gentlemen were prohibited the uſe of it, until the price of 


the quartern loaf is again reduced to ſixpenee. I will not 
doubt but it would monſtrouſly ſubduct from their fine 
handſome, heroic appearance; but it might very eſſentially 
conduce to their ſafety: for if the high price of bread 
ſhould continue, the ſeditious forty-nines, aided by the 
tongues and talons of their voracious wives, and the mar- 
bles and pop- guns of their hungry children, may, in ſome 
paroxyſm of Jacobinical deſpair, attack thoſe martial 
looking bands, in ſavage expectation of farinaceous 

plunder. | 
Suppoſe, Sir, that only three of thoſe enemies of our 
glorious conſtitution were ſuffered to aſſemble and meet 
together—Three is a great number of ſuch fellows. Two 
may do a great deal of buſineſs; and I am ſure three may 
do all that is neceſſary, or ſafe for Jacobins to do. Say 
three then, Sir, and if four of that ſeditious gang be ever 
| feen 


feen together in the ſtreets, let it be enadted, that a cape 


7 


1 


tain's guard of volunteers at leaſt, but a colonel's, if eon- 
venient, ſhould attend the handieft magiſtrate, and taking 
advantage of the feld, attack them in'their front, on botſi 
their flanks, and in their rear; at the ſame critical inſtarit; 


and with powder, ball, muſquets, and bayonets preſented, 


diſperſe, diſeomfit, and put them all to death. But 


ſhould four of thoſe enemies of the kings of men, and their 


© eſtabliſhed clergy, be known to riiviſter in any of their 


cottages or hogſties, then let it be eracted, that the * 
of the twenty neareſt towns ſhall inſtantly embody, and 

guarded to the horrible fortreſs by all the yeoman is 
in that part of the country, ſhall there firſt draw lines of 
circumvallation to prevent the enemy eſeaping; then open 


trenches, and commence the ſiege in form. No horiour- 


able terms of capitulation to be granted. Nothing but 
ſurrender at diſcretion, to be even hinted at. And that 
the villains may not eſcape a puniſhment by law, ade- 
quate to their heinous crimes, let them be marched be- 
fore the courts in Edinburgh. 

Although I entertain the higheſt opinion of the valour 
and ſentiments of our volunteers; yet it might not be 
amiſs to enact, that ſhould any of them be convicted, by a 
eourt- martial, of uttering any cowardly expreſſions, ſuch as 
pity—mercy—pogr fellows !—miſerable men!—ruined 


' countrymen !—or ſo forth, they fhall be compelted to 


march 1 in the frontrank, on the three field days then next 
F enſuing, 


we oy 
enſuing, with the heart of a chicken pendant at their noſes, 
that all opulent and magnanimous Britons may witneſs 
their juſt puniſhment, and deſpiſe them accordingly. 9 
There alſo appears to me, Sir, to be an abſolute neceſ- 
fity of amending Lord Grenville's equally excellent, and 
- patriotic bill. For as not only our lives, probably, but 


our places, penſions, and other emoluments, are, in ſome 


meaſure, ſecured by that act; and as it trenches rather 


IV to the natural life of his moſt excellent majeſty, whom, 
may the Almighty, for his fake, and for all our ſakes, long 


preſerve! Such being the caſe, it will be proper to enaQ, - 


that if any villainous Jacobin ſhall, either in his public. or 
private ſupplications to his creator, vent any ſeditious eja- 
culation relative to the re- enjoyment of his rights; every 

ſuch ejaculation to his maker ſhall be deemed an overt- 
act of treaſon, as tending to, and ſecretly plotting his ſo- 
vereign's death; and he ſhall be condemned to be drawn- 
hanged, and quartered, for daring to dream of ever being 
free again. Another amendment, and of no trivial nature, 
is, that it be alſo enacted, that the demiſe of his majeſty 
ſhall not take place, at leaſt, until the re-eſtabliſhment of 


the old government in France, and the renewal of the 


ö good old days of Louis the fifteenth. But you, Sir, may 
probably think that this deſirable event may be full as. ef- 
fectually ſecured by an huinble addreſs of both houſes of 
parliament, 7 
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deeply on the liberties of the licentious ; but is limited on- 


en 


0 


By thoſe exquiſite bills being ſo exquiſitely altered and 
amended, and a few exquiſite examples, ſo exquiſitely 


made, it is not elear to me, but we might bid defiance to 


to all the ruined raſcals in the kingdom, even though the 
war ſhould continue another year.—And-now for a touch 
upon taxes. „ | „ 
You will, Sir, readily perceive that my ſpirits are con- 
ſiderably exhilerated by my mind being diſburthened of 
ſeveral of its anxieties, while anticipating the wholeſome 


; regulations in the above bills. Nor is it in the leaſt aſto- 


niſhing, that a ſoul long depreſſed, as mine have been, by 
the terrific manceuvres-of Jacobins, and the deſtructive 
doctrines of the Rights of Man, ſhould remount to extacy, 


when it perceives a mode, ſo eaſy of adoption, for peace- 
ably effecting their utter extirpation.—But to proceed to 


my taxes. 1 5 

No miniſter has ever yet been ſo happy as you, Sir, in 
ſo readily inventing ſuch numerous taxes, and in fo readily 
getting them paſſed by ſuch numerous, ſuch reſpectable, 


and ſuch diſintereſted majorities. But as infallibility will 


not poſitively attach to any ſublunary being, except the 


pope, it conſequently cannot be expected that your 
ideas, capacious as they are, ſhould embrace the whole of 
our (I moſt ſincerely hope) inexhauſtible reſources at a ſin- 


gle graſp. Therefore, a tax which might not have oceured 


to you for a century yet to come, and which no other perſon 
gver might have thought of, may not be unacceptable to 


you, 


0 8 


; 4 | | | / 


you, efpecially as I will vouch for its being more produe- 
tive than moſt; and as cheerfully paid as any of thoſe al- 
ready in a ſtate of permanency. | 

What think you, Sir, of a tax upon fires? I am 8 4 
very chilly conſtirution, and love a good fire vaſtly. There- 
fore, as a good fire is an article of ſoul and body-cheering 
juxury to me, it of courſe * be 1 to 885 other 
perſon. 


J then, Sir, will not kefitate a moment to recommend, 


that a duty of only one poor ſolitary penny be levied for | 
the lighting of every fire. And as a good fire, burning 


briſk, is an article of luxury, ſo the extinguiſhing a fire is 
a matter of economy and advantage. 'The luxurioug 
penny for lighting ſhould, therefore, be attended by a lu- 


* 


erative penny for liberty to put it out. Now, Sir, as no 


perſon would be ſo extravagant to let a fire burn all night, 
when permiſſion to take off thoſe capital articles, the ein- 
ders, and extinguiſh the remainder, might be obtained for 
a penny—every fire would, every time it was lighted and 
put out, produce two pence. Let us now, Sir, ſuppoſe 
the number of houſes in this kingdom to amount to one 
million, and every hundred houſes to average an hundred 
and fifty fires: here would be annual ſum of ¶ 4,562,500 
—but as half a million is no great object in theſe times of 

litical economy, we will, for breyity's ſake, ſay only Four 


MILLIONS. And as I would not have any part of this tax 


received by 1 the preſent collectors; ſuppoſing a a new col. 
lector 
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ieQor to be _ every thouſand houſes, there 


would be an additional phalanx of one thouſand friends, 


who would as readily ſapport all our juſt and neceflary 


| meaſures, as the reſt of the receivers of all our rates, du- 


ties, and aſſeſſments nn have hitherto ſo cheer. 


fully done. 


It may poſſibly be urged, in ebjotion to my plan, that 
many of he factious would feel themſelves ſo warm at the 
idea of ſych a tax, as to require no fire at all. But I have 
no notion of people wantonly eluding the payment of ne. 
ceflary taxes, for the ſupport of. juſt and neceſſary wars, 
and other exiſting circumſtancesy I would, when fires are 
ſo wantonly and wilfully omitted, ſubje& a quantity of 
fuel adequate to the conſumption, to confiſcation ; and the 
officers of his majeſty's exciſe, for the time being, ſhould 
daily attend at ſuch houſes, with large pockets, or bags 
adapted to the purpoſe, in order to convey ſuch confiſcated 


fuel to confiſcated fuel-offices, to be appointed by d 


conſtitution for that intent. So that objection is, I flat- 
ter myſelf, ſufficiently done away. 


A confiſcated fuel repoſitory, in theſe times of vexacious 


perverſity, ſhould be allotted for every four thouſand 


houſes ; each repoſitory to have a governor, an inſpector, 
and two aſſiſtants. Here, Sir, would be another thou- 


ſand more of firm ſupporters of our cauſe, Then, as the 


fuel ſo confiſcated ſhould be ſold by public auction, on hg 
ſame days, and gt the ſame hours, as many auctioneere 
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as repoſitories would be neben Theſe would prove 
a moſt invaluable acquiſition—a ſet of peculiar pleaders 
for us, as they would knock down all the arguments of 
all the Jacobins, with as much eaſe as they could knock 
down a decent wedgewood-ware chamber utenſil. 

But leſt this tax ſhould bear rather too hard upon us, it 
would not be improper to exempt the houſes — the no- 
bility from this duty and the exemption mij 
extend down to the houſes of the members of the lower * 
houſe, and to thoſe of the eſtabliſhed clergy. This would, . 


indeed, be a conſiderable draw- back; but then it would 


T think, be amply compenſated by redundancies arifing 
trom various cauſes, and various diſtinctions. Patients, 
for inſtance, afflicted with intermittents, would gladly pay 
for lighted fires as often as the cold fits came on, and as 
gladly pay for putting them out on the return of the hot. 
Lovers, when inflamed with fits of amourous defire, would 
for the time, I confeſs, require no other fires ; but thoſe 
fits well worked off, a good fire would not be unwelcome 
to them : and as thoſe fits in the young and healthy very 
frequently occur, here would be a very great redundancy ; 
but as this article may not ſo readily meet your compre- 
henſion, J will take leave to refer you for further explan- 

ations to Mr. Dundas. 
Gouty patients are alſo ſubje& to hot and cold fits, but 
they are generally attended with too much paſſion and 
* to ſuiter the various operations of lighting and 
extinguiſhing 


endeavour to content themſelves with having their fires 
alternately. well blowed, and well damped :—1n ſuch caſes 


3 5 to be _ performed. They may 


they ſhould be ſubject to pay half of the duty for each 
repleniſhing and diminution. 


old bachelor 


Old maids, who can warm none but themſelves, and 


lors, who can poke nothing but fires, ſhould pay 
double duties for their fires. 


Suach merchants. and- ſhop-keepers, as might find it 


convenient to make only one fire of their whole - houſe, 


ſhould pay five per cent for all it was inſured for; and the 


inſurance office ſhould pay five per cent for all. * ſaved 


by extinguiſhing it. 


It is not impoſſible, Sir, but the immenſe produce of 5 
this tax would enable you to fink ws millions annually ; 


which ſum, with the monſtrous ſurpluſes of all the other 


taxes, ſo conſtantly tumbling into the exchequer, would 
raiſe ſo round a ſum, that even you, poſſibly, might live 
long enough to ſee a fiftieth-part of the whole of our-na- 
tional debt paid. off. But I have very little hopes of your 
living long enough to ſee it diminiſhed at all, by: any other 
means. 

I had it in my mind, Sir, to recommend a tax upon 
bread, which, though not an article of abſolute luxury, is 


yet very eſſential in moſt families; but having great rea- 


ſon to believe that its conſumption wilt be much circum- 
ſcribed, the duty might not defray the expence of collect- 
ing it. | | 

| Butcher's 


(4) 
Butcher's meat too, would have yielded 2 capital tax, * 
few years ago; but as none but our friends can at preſent 
purchaſe that article, it would be only taxing ourſelves, 
and that you know, Sir, would anſwer no good purpoſe. 


I will, therefore, relinquiſh all other taxes for the preſents 
and tick only to my tax upon fires; the aboye glimmer- 


ing lights of which I beg leave moſt warmly tore om ec mend 


to you, as one that will eſſentially aſſiſt you to maintain 


a hiſfing-hot war, moſt juſtly commenced, and npſt ne- 2 

eeſſarily continued ; wherein the blazing valour of our 
troops have already repeatedly made the armies of our na- 
tural enemies ſmoke like the ſteam of boiling cauldrons, 
and will, I truſt, in the end, finge the whiſkers of anarchy, 


until they make him content to erect another baſtile, even 
for his own incarceration. 

Thus having ſo long encroached on your too-precious 
time, I will now, Sir, do myſelf the honour to conclude, 
moſt ſincerely wiſhing you every honour you deſerve, and 
every exaltation, which you ſo juſtly merit. 

Eos: ARISTOCRAT. 
April the 1t, 1796. 
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